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SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION CHANGES 
IN CALIFORNIA, 1960-61 


ROBERT J. CLEMO, Chief, Bureau of School District Organization; and 
LOREN A. WANN, Field Representative 


The data contained in this report show the changes in school district 
organization for the school year 1960-61, effective July 1, 1961. 


Table 1 shows the number of school districts according to level or 
type in operation for the years 1935-36, 1945-46, 1950-51, 1955-56, and 
1961-62. The changes in the number of school districts from one year 
ago include a reduction of 89 elementary and nine high school districts; 
and an increase of nine junior college and 14 unified school districts. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO LEVEL OR TYPE IN 
OPERATION DURING THE SCHOOL YEARS 1935-36, 1945-46, 
1950-51, 1955-56, AND 1961-62 * 


Level or type of school district 1935-36 1945-46 | 1950-51 | 1955-56 


| | 
Elementary - jaa 2,735 | 2,2 | 
High school_ 295 

Junior college 
Jnified_ 


--| | 
| 
ai 


Total... , ---| 3,047 | 2,111 | 1,650 


* Data are from records of apportionment of the State School Fund. 


Table 2 shows the total average daily attendance in California school 
districts for 1960-61, as credited for apportionment purposes for 1961-62. 
It will be noted that unified districts were credited with a total of 
1,756,301 a.d.a., which constituted 49.3 per cent of the state total. 


Table 3 shows the number and kind of district organization changes 
that became effective July 1, 1961. 


Table 4 provides details regarding the changes in school district or- 
ganization made under the provisions of Chapter 9 of Division 5 of the 
Education Code, including those changes which became effective July 1, 
1961; and a recapitulation of all the changes made since July 1, 1947. 


Table 5 shows the number of unified districts established, and the 
total number of unified districts in operation in any given school year 
from 1936-37 through 1961-62. 
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TABLE 2 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE NUMBER 
AND PER CENT OF THE TOTAL AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE CREDITED 
TO UNIFIED DISTRICTS, 1960-61 


Average daily attendance 
credited to unified districts 
Total 
average daily 
attendance Number Per cent 


Elementary 2,241,347 1,022,832 45.6 
Grades seven and eight in junior high schools 279,769 208,364 74.5 


Total a.d.a., kindergarten through eight 2,521,116 1,231,196 48.8 
Grades nine through twelve 817,066 424,307 51.9 
Total a.d.a., kindergarten through grade twelve. 3,338,182 1,655,493 49.6 
Grades thirteen and fourteen 144,085 50,854 35.3 
3,482,267 1,706,347 49.0 
80,411 49,954 62.0 


BN Reve ccccecnsdcndieecscninectindctewsnennenet 3,562,678 1,756,301 49.3 


TABLE 3 
CHANGES IN SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1961 


Number of 
Kind of change changes made 


Formation of new districts: 
SEIT ARE Nee ae eee i 
Union elementary 
Junior college 
High school._..-.....-- 


Annexations to: 
Regular elementary districts_ --__- 
Union or joint union districts- ----- 
Unified districts............-.-- ea 
Junior college districts. ............--.------ 


Annexations of elementary districts not in high school districts to: 
SEALE LAA AE TED LE LET IEA 4 


Boundary changes between: 
Elementary districts 
Elementary and unified districts......................----.----- 
Unified districts 
High school and unified school districts 
High school districts 
Unified and junior college districts 


Transfers of elementary district from one high school district to another......-.-- 


Lapsations and subsequent annexations 


Tables 6, 7, 8, and 9 provide a breakdown, by counties, of unified, 
elementary, high school, and junior college districts, classified according 
to the number of pupils in average daily attendance. Table 10 sum- 
marizes Tables 6, 7, 8, and 9. 
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TABLE 4 


CHANGES IN SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1947 
TO JULY 1, 1961 MADE UNDER LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR OPTIONAL 
REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS BY ELECTORS 


(Chapter 9, Division 5, Education Code, Sec. 3001-3492) 


Number of recommended 
reorganizations 
Number of Per cent of 
recommen- recommen- 
dations Which were Which dations 

Kind of change made effected failed made 


Changes made effective July 1, 1961: 
Formation of new districts: 
Unified 61.5 
Union elementary. ...-..-------- . ee: 100.0 
Junior college E 100.0 


Annexations: 
Elementary to unified oa E 100.0 
Elementary to high school 100.0 
High school to junior college--- -- 100.0 


Total changes made effective July 1, 1947, through July 1, 1960: 
Formation of new districts: 


Union elementary. -...-..--.---- 
Union high school 
Junior college.........------- ; 


Annexations: 
To high school districts 
To unified districts _ 
To elementary districts_ 
To junior college districts 


Combining high school districts 
Boundary changes-- 
Transfer of elementary districts between high school districts _- 


TABLE 5 


NUMBER OF UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICTS ESTABLISHED AND THE TOTAL NUMBER IN 
OPERATION DURING EACH SCHOOL YEAR, Petts 37 THROUGH bested -62 


Number Total number ] 2 Number Total number 
Fiscal year established in operation |} Fiscal year established in operation* 


1949-50 
1950-51... 


| 


Q& do ~1 DO > mH COICO OO DO Gr = 


Cordier Oto 
— 


cS ieee etait 


* Any inconsistencies shown between the number of newly unified school districts and the 
total number of unified school districts in operation are the result of the annexation of small 


districts to larger ones. 


2—61895 
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TABLE 6 


NUMBER OF UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY, JULY 1, 1961, ACCORDING 
TO AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AFTER REORGANIZATION, 1960-61 


Average daily attendance 


10,000-19,999 
20,000-49,999 
50,000-99,999 


Under 100 

1,000-2,999 
3,000-4,999 
5,000-9,999 


County 


Contra Costa - 
Del Norte... 


Ww 
Ome) CODD: BOOCOD NI Or! Chor bot «7 


Mariposa. -._- 
Mendocino-... 


' 
wor! | 


DOKI! ROR 


Sacramento. .- 
San Benito__.- 
San Bernardino 
San Diego-... 
San Francisco. 
San Joaquin -- 
San LuisObispo 
San Mateo...- 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara... 
Santa Cruz -.- 
_ 
Sierra 


' 


Boe: BOt wt ROO! Prt BODO 


8 
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TABLE 7 


NUMBER OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY, JULY 1, 1961, ACCORDING 
TO AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AFTER REORGANIZATION, 1960-61 


157 


Average daily attendance 


Under 100 


999 


1,000-2,999 
5,000-9,999 
10,000-19,999 


3, 


20,000-49,999 


50,000-99,999 
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1 Districts not maintaining schools. 
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TABLE 8 


NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY, JULY 1, 1961, ACCORDING 
TO AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AFTER REORGANIZATION, 1960-61 


Average daily attendance 


1,000-2,999 
3,000-4,999 
5,000-9,999 
10,000-19,999 
20,000-49,999 
50,000-99,999 


County 
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1 Districts not maintaining schools. 
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TABLE 9 


NUMBER OF JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY, JULY 1, 1961, ACCORDING 
TO AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AFTER REORGANIZATION, 1960-61 


Average daily attendance 


Under 100 
1,000-2,999 

' | 3,000-4,999 
10,000-19,999 
50,000-99,999 


Humboldt_.._..-- 


ae.........-.. ; 
| re 
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> 
San Francisco... -.-__- 
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1 Districts not maintaining schools. 
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TABLE 10 


NUMBER OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN EACH COUNTY, JULY 1, 1961, ACCORDING 
TO AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AFTER REORGANIZATION, 1960-61 


Average daily attendance 


Under 100 
100-199 
400-599 
1,000-2,999 
3,000-4,999 
5,000-9,999 
10,000-19,999 


County 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING FOR PARENT EDUCATION 
MILTON BABITZ, Consultant in Adult Education 


Since 1954, the Bureau of Adult Education of the State Department 
of Education, the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., 
and the University of California Extension have co-operated in the 
planning and operation of leadership training workshops for lay and 
professional parent education leaders. In even-numbered years, these 
workshops have been held in conjunction with the Santa Barbara Work- 
shop in Adult Education; and in odd-numbered years, with the excep- 
tion of 1957, workshops devoted exclusively to parent education have 
been held at Davis, California. 

Success in achieving workshop goals—the acquisition of subject matter 
knowledge, and the development of effective attitudes and action pro- 
grams—has been evidenced by the emergence of new community pro- 
grams of parent education and by the stimulus to improvement in 
established programs. 

A parent education workshop is a planned experience. After living 
and working together in a constructive atmosphere for ten days, the 
participants come to understand group dynamics in relation to the de- 
velopment of the individual. It is recognized that adults come to these 
workshops to share their knowledge, experiences, and skills, as well as 
to improve their personal backgrounds. Competent lecturers provide 
information on topics that are important and timely for parents; skilled 
study group leaders help the participants apply this information to 
goal-setting assignments; and the philosophies of group dynamics are 
presented in both theoretical and practical form. Through the skillful 
blending of effective teaching-learning practices within a goal-directed 
framework, workshop participants are given incentives to accept com- 
mitments to promote parent education in their home communities. 

Parent education leadership training workshops are promoted through 
the scholarship program of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Inc., which makes it possible for active PTA leaders and 
professional workers to leave family responsibilities for a ten-day period, 
and engage in the study of teaching-learning processes. During a period 
of eight years, approximately 300 people, volunteers and professional 
leaders, have participated in seven parent education workshops, and 
two-thirds of the participants have received partial or full scholarships 
from the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc. This invest- 
ment of funds on the part of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Inc., pays substantial dividends in promoting more effective 
family life for thousands of people who come into contact with the 
work of parent teacher associations and adult education programs. 
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The Bureau of Adult Education of the California State Department 
of Education and the Department of Parent and Family Life Education 
of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., submitted 
follow-up questionnaires to all workshop participants, 1954 through 
1961, to obtain a measure of the success of the workshops. The number 
of responses received from those who attended workshops in recent 
years was in accord with the usual expectations of a mail survey. Re- 
sponses from those who attended the earliest workshops were more 
difficult to obtain. The following summary is based on evaluations given 
by 122 of the respondents. 


1. What were the study group interests of participants? 


Preschool age 34 
School age 30 
Adolescent 34 


2. How did they use the information? 
(Two respondents reported that they had not used the information.) 
As a professional 59 As a volunteer 


Preschool age study group leader. 68 In PTA activities Lo - 
School age study group leader 52 In church activities_____ 
Adolescent age study group leader 37 Other activities —— —__ 
Prenatal study group leader 5 Administrative leadership 
Other leadership oe 

Administrative leadership - 28 


3. Was the workshop of practical value? 


Extremely valuable Sct 
Valuable ; ._ 40 
Of some value a wae 
Little value 0 


Comments: 

Impressed with the scope of this work—its importance, background, and 
procedures learned at the workshops continue to give me better under- 
standing and appreciation for the program. 

Many new ideas on how to use materials 

More confidence to keep working in parent education 

Want opportunities to help others 

Stimulated to continue research 

Gained confidence from organized information 

Helped me understand the problems facing parent education leaders in the 
rural and northern areas 

Learned to understand PTA and proper channels for sponsoring classes and 
publicity 

Gained confidence from knowing that PTA is seeking ways to expand parent 
education 

Improved my outlook and output immeasurably 

Every day at the workshop gave me something new to use 

Widened my horizons 

Doing a much better job as a school nurse because of my PTA and parent 
education experiences 

As a new director of an adult education family life program it gave me an 
over-all view of parent education and confidence in my work 

Learned the importance of group participation 

Crystallized my ideas on parent education 

Gave me many practical ideas as well as real inspiration and stimulus to 
continue working in the field 
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Of great value to the novice as well as the experienced teacher 

A constant source of reference and refreshing ideas and inspiration 

The workshop solidified my ambition to enter the teaching profession and I 
went back to college and got my credential last year. 


4. What parts of the workshop have proved to be of most value to you? 
Information on methods 
Materials and other aids. 
Information on subject matter... 
Discussion of specific problems_ 
Practice in methods 


5. Has the workshop contributed to your personal growth? 
> | 
ne 
Don’t know _~ 


6. Are you interested in attending another parent education workshop? 


7. What are your plans for using the workshop training in the near future? 


As a parent education teacher___. 42 
As a volunteer worker_._____. 40 
gO ene 
No immediate plans_.________._ 17 


8. How would you improve future workshops? 
Comments: 

The workshop was well planned and I doubt if it could have been im- 
proved on 

The setting was comfortable and inspiring 

The staff worked well together and the PTA leaders were excellent 

Arrange weekend conferences to supplement the summer workshop 

Have more materials available for purchase 

About as good as it could be 

More care in choosing speakers who will concentrate on parent education 

Provide a file for keeping the many materials that are accumulated 

Arrange for practical and immediate contacts in the home-community so that 
the information will be put to work 

Too strenuous 

More study on qualifications for professional parent education leaders 

More training in the use of the newer communications media 

Less time in general lecture sessions 

More demonstrations on group techniques 

More sharing in small groups 

Avoid group domination by one or two 

More practice in group leadership 

Opportunity to cross age levels 

A section on education for parents of handicapped youngsters 

More free time for study and reading 

The experience tends to draw people out 

Hold workshops in areas that are closer to population centers 

More time on understanding PTA 

Publicity that informs parent-teacher groups of the value in these workshops 

The workshop was so valuable to me that I am unable to offer any sugges- 
tions for improvement 

The most outstanding class I have ever attended 

My first thought is to eliminate some of the committee work, yet some of 
the greatest value comes from actually doing the work required by so 
many deadlines. 
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In addition to the comments and suggestions offered in answer to 
specific questions, the following general comments were made by work- 
shop participants: 


Very worthwhile program which has been of great value to me and my work. 

If every district could have persons who attend the workshops, the parent 
education program would grow. 

Workshop attendance proved to be the most exciting educational experience 
I’ve known. 

The workshops are a most valuable and excellent project of the PTA. 

Found discrepancy in thought between lay PTA people and professional 
teachers—much work needs to be done to explain parent education programs to 
the local PTA members. 

I learned so much from others as well as materials and readings. 

The group leader was so helpful—learned so much just by her example. 

Extremely grateful to have been able to attend. 

Certainly quite impressed with the PTA leaders present, and their helpful 
attitude was grand. 

The orderly and concentrated method of absorption of condensed information 
was a stimulation to me. 

The seriousness was a delight. 

The spirit of learning through working together has been unusually high. 

We need a course on home finance and management skills. 

An excellent opportunity for an adult education administrator to learn informa- 
tion that he uses in his everyday work. Provocative, challenging. 

The PTA is doing worthwhile work in sponsoring these workshops and making 
them so readily available. 

The entire workshop was most inspiring. 

Superior organization. 

No time wasting. 

Real practical assistance and with it all a balance of good fun. 

The PTA workshop helped me realize the tremendous scope of the local, state, 
and national units. 

The extensive research toward the welfare of all children, and the widespread 
influence in various areas has filled me with admiration for the many professional 
and lay members. 

Through the information I obtained at the workshop I was able to help in our 
community to arrange three leadership training courses. 

Living and sharing experiences with others was a wonderful idea. 

I am certain what I learned helped my district in its parent education pro- 
graming. 

Workshop attendance proved to be the most exciting educational experience 
I’ve known. 

All areas of learning were stimulated—mental, spiritual, social. Because I was so 
accepted, I find myself more accepting. 

Truly this was as close to seeing the Golden Rule in action as I have ever 
experienced, and it was an exquisitely painful experience. The pain, I feel, cut 
through my established pattern of doing things, my attitudes, and opened new 
and better possibilities which I now have courage to try, and which have been 
successful. The successes in my personal and teaching experience I know were 
triggered by workshop help. 


The favorable responses of workshop participants signify the success 
of this phase of the parent education leadership training program. 
Through these workshops the Bureau of Adult Education has helped 
local and state organizations to learn how to co-operate with the adult 
education programs in the schools, and how to improve their own pro- 
grams by applying dynamic methods of learning to adult education. 


DRIVER EDUCATION AND DRIVER TRAINING: ITS 
GROWTH AND FINANCING IN CALIFORNIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


JOHN R. EALES, Consultant in Secondary Education 


During the school years, 1951-52 through 1960-61, enrollments in 
classroom driver education have increased 89.9 per cent, and enrollments 
in behind-the-wheel practice driving have increased 327.4 per cent in 
California public schools. 

Table 1, which shows this growth, utilizes figures for alternate years. 
Although driver education was offered in grade nine in many junior 
high schools during 1951-52, it was shifted to grade ten in most school 
districts by 1953-54. This accounts for the drop from 470 to 439 in the 
number of schools offering driver education during this period. The 
growth in the number of schools offering driver education after 1953-54 
parallels the growth in the number of four-year and senior high schools 
during this period in California. 


TABLE 1 


ENROLLMENTS IN AUTOMOBILE DRIVER EDUCATION AND IN AUTOMOBILE DRIVER 
TRAINING AND THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS OFFERING EACH PROGRAM 
ACCORDING TO SCHOOL YEAR 


Type of data 1951-52 | 1953-54 | 1955-56 | 1957-58 | 1960-61 


Enrollments in automobile driver education 113,688 121,462 141,404 193,104 215,802 
Number of schools offering automobile driver education. -- - 470 439 495 §22 


573 
Enrollments in automobile driver training 28,634 26,521 54,180 84,559 122,401 
Number of schools offering automobile driver training 182 215 334 404 479 


The relatively small numbers of schools that offered behind-the-wheel 
driver training during the period from 1951 through 1954, can be at- 
tributed to the cost to the school districts of this type of training. The 
steady growth of driver training enrollments after 1954 reflects the 
financial assistance given to the school districts by the state to reimburse 
them for the costs of this program. 

The objectives of driver education and driver training have been 
clearly stated by the Legislature. The aims of driver education are 
“to develop a knowledge of those provisions of the Vehicle Code and 
other laws of this State relating to the operation of motor vehicles, a 
proper acceptance of personal responsibility in traffic and a true appre- 
ciation of the causes, seriousness and consequences of traffic accidents.” 1 


1 Education Code Section 8102. 
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In driver training, the instructor tries to develop “knowledge, attitudes, 
habits, and skills necessary for the safe operation of motor vehicles.” ? 
Thus, classroom driver education is a course intended to teach about 
the problems of driving so as to aid each young person both to walk 
and to drive with increasing safety (90 per cent of all pedestrian fatali- 
ties involve nondrivers). Under the direction of an understanding and 
trained teacher, driver education can help the student, whether ex- 
perienced or inexperienced in driving, to form constructive attitudes 
toward his responsibility for driving safely. 


Driver training is the laboratory phase of driver education in which 
the student makes practical applications of the knowledge of safe driving 
that he has acquired in the classroom, and develops driving skills. It 
should be noted that skill development is only one of four driver train- 
ing objectives. When presented by a fully trained teacher who has taken 
teacher education courses in the subject and has developed an under- 
standing of the purpose of this type of instruction, driver training pri- 
marily develops the student’s ability to think and to make sound judg- 
ments. 


Public concern with the problem of traffic safety has been expressed 
by the people of California through their elected representatives in the 
State Legislature in the following legislative actions: 


1929—established what is now Education Code Section 8001, which 
requires that safety education with emphasis on traffic safety 
be taught in all elementary and secondary schools 


1947—established what is now Education Code Section 8101 and sub- 
sequent sections authorizing schools to set up driver education 
and driver training in conformity with rules and regualtions 
that the State Board of Education was directed to establish by 
May 1, 1948 


1949—amended the Education Code to require that classroom driver 
education be provided for all students before graduation 


195 3—added sections to the Education Code to provide for state finan- 
cial assistance to school districts giving driver training (75 per 
cent of current expense up to a maximum of $30 per student 
trained). At the same time, the Legislature levied a system of 
penalty assessments of $1 on each $20 or fraction thereof of 
fine on those guilty of moving violations, which money was 
to be placed in the General Fund to reimburse it for monies 
provided to finance driver training in the school districts.* 

2 Education Code Section 8106. 


8 “Stanley Driver Education and Driver Training Law,” Chapter 1877, Statutes of 1953. 
# Vehicle Code Section 42050. 
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1957—raised state reimbursement to 100 per cent of the current ex- 
pense up to a maximum of $35 per student trained 


1961—raised state reimbursement to 100 per cent of the current ex- 
pense up to a maximum of $42; revised the penalty assessment 
to $2 per $20 or fraction thereof of fine levied against moving 
violations; established an earmarked fund, the Driver Training 
Penalty Assessment Fund, and mandated that when monies in 
the Fund are insufficient to pay the maximum, the allowances 


shall be proportionately reduced by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction.5 


The Legislature has recognized that complete driver instruction must 
include both class and laboratory work. Therefore, classroom driver 
education has been required, and state funds have been made available 
to encourage school districts to give driver training, an elective course. 

The Legislature is also aware that many studies have shown that 
trained drivers (those who have taken both classroom and behind-the- 
wheel courses) have far fewer violations and accidents than do untrained 
drivers. The Research Division of the National Education Association, 
in an analysis of these studies in 1957, stated that “the studies show in- 
disputably that those who have had driver education have better driving 
records than those who have not had driver education.” ® More recent 
studies by many other interested associations confirm these findings. 

The Allstate Insurance Company, in a 1959 study covering six years 
of experience with their policy holders, stated that their research showed 
that untrained drivers have twice as many accidents as trained drivers. 
Additional support comes from Pennsylvania, where a 1960 state re- 
search study comparing 3,600 trained drivers with 3,600 untrained 
drivers over a period of ten years showed that drivers with training 
had 37 per cent fewer accidents than those without such training. Pre- 
liminary results of a 1961 study conducted by the Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles in co-operation with the Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Education also indicated that the trained driver has a much 
better record than the untrained driver. 

These previously mentioned studies make comparisons between the 
records of trained and untrained young drivers. How do the driving 
records of young people who have received complete driver instruction 
compare with the driving records of the adult population? A recent 
issue of U.S. News and World Report states that “A study of traffic 
records of more than 5,000 young drivers who completed driver educa- 
tion courses in public schools of Lansing, Michigan, produced these 
findings: Their accident rate was 20 per cent lower than that of adult 

5 Education Code Sections 18251, 18253, 18254; and Vehicle Code Sections 42050 and 42052. 


*®A Critical Analysis of Driver Education Research. Washington 6, D.C.: National Education 
Association Research Division, 1957, p. 56. 
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drivers in Lansing. Over a period of four years, 62.5 per cent had not 
had an accident or a traffic violation, and an additional 17.8 per cent 
had no accidents and only one violation each.” 7 

Some of the financial aspects of reimbursing school districts for the 
costs of driver training are shown in Table 2. Although penalty assess- 
ment collections in excess of allowances to school districts for driver 
training amounted to more than $5,000,000 during the six-year period, 
1953 through 1959, allowances of more than $1,000,000 in excess of 
collections for driver training were paid out of the General Fund to 
school districts during the last two years. 

Table 2 shows that in the past the system of penalty assessments 
financed not only the expenses of driver training, but also supplied funds 
to support other state expenses. This situation ended when the 1961 


TABLE 2 


AMOUNTS OF PENALTY ASSESSMENTS COLLECTED AND AMOUNTS OF ALLOWANCES TO 
DISTRICTS AS REIMBURSEMENT FOR DRIVER TRAINING PROGRAMS 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEARS, 1953-54 THROUGH 1960-61 


: Excess of collections 
School year Collections Allowances over allowances 


$466,444.87 $383,017.55 $83,427.32 
2,037,028. 14 699,669.49 1,337,358.65 
2,490,196.01 1,116,773 .00 1,373,423 .01 
3,013,713.21 1,542,460 .04 1,471,253 .17 
2,958,720.00 2,336,287 .00 622,433.00 
3,226,592.00 2,916,090.00 210,502.00 
3,059,450. 00 3,424,621.00 —365,171.00 
3,237,418 .00 3,988,458 .00 —751,040.00 


$20,489,562 .00 $16,407,376 .00 $3,982,186 .00 


Legislature earmarked the Driver Training Penalty Assessment Fund, 
and specified that all money collected and placed in this Fund must be 
spent only for driver training, and that no additional monies for this 
purpose may be provided by the state.® 

The action of the 1961 Legislature in increasing financial support for 
the driver training program gives evidence that the lawmakers wish to 
uphold the position taken by many citizens in the state with regard 
to this program. The Citizens Advisory Commission to the Joint Interim 
Committee on the Study of Public Education recommended that driver 
education and driver training be removed from the public school cur- 
riculum, but public support for continuing such training in the public 
schools has been demonstrated by the formation of a lay group, the 
California Committee for Driver Education. 


™ “News You Can Use,” U.S. News and World Report, LIT March 12, 1962), 78. 
8 Education Code Sections 18251, 18253, 18254; and Vehicle Code Sections 42050 and 52052. 
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The California Committee for Driver Education is a loose federation 
of many citizen groups. According to their chairman, Ben Gautier, 
Safety Director of the Farmers Insurance Company, there are 250 or- 
ganizations represented in the California Committee for Driver Educa- 
tion. These organizations include the Federated Safety Councils of 
California, the California Traffic Safety Foundation, the Western In- 
surance Information Service, the California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California, the California State Automobile 
Association, the California Optometric Association, and the Alameda- 
Contra Costa Medical Association. 

A study on driver education and training made by the Evaluation and 
Research Section of the Los Angeles Unified School District, at the 
direction of the Los Angeles Board of Education, involved 4,075 twelfth 
grade students, 1,368 parents of the students, 38 high school principals, 
34 head counselors in the high schools, and 456 voters chosen at random, 
four from each of 114 voting precincts. The report of this study con- 
tains the following statement: . 

The table shows that approximately nine of every ten voters sampled, whether 
parents of pupils in school or not, believed that young people should be required 
to complete an approved behind- ‘the-wheel driving course before being granted 
a driver’s license. Figures for parents of A-12’s are similar. When asked if it is 
the business of the high school to furnish such instruction, 85 per cent of parents, 
and an even greater proportion (93 per cent) of parent and nonparent voters, 
expressed themselves in the affirmative. . . . For all groups taken together, nine 
of every ten appeared to believe that driver training should be taught by the 
high school, and an average of over eight of every ten retain that opinion without 
regard for its high cost.” ° 
This study showed such strong public support for the program of 

driver training that the Los Angeles Board of Education increased by 
45 per cent the number of students to whom driver training would be 
made available in 1962-63. This was done at little additional cost by 
adopting a simulator-car type of program. No classroom space was taken 
up by the simulators, which are housed in trailers and moved from 
school to school as needed. 

Although there is little serious resistance to classroom driver educa- 
tion, general opposition to driver education and driver training appears 
to be based on (1) an educational philosophy that rejects such instruc- 
tion as a function of the public schools; (2) a concept that the program 
poses a threat to current budgets and curriculums; and (3) a belief that 
certain poor practices in driver instruction characterize the entire 
program. 

Opponents in the first category must be respected for their philoso- 
phy. Those in the second category include taxpayers and school per- 
sonnel who oppose adding anything to the program of studies or con- 


® An Evaluation of Some oy ae of the Driver Program in Los Angeles City Schools. Research 


Report 229. Los Angeles: Los Angeles Unified School District, 1961, p. 41 
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sider the program, particularly driver training, an expenditure of time 
and money that should be applied to other classes taught in the schools. 
Steps can be taken to correct the practices to which people in the 
third category are opposed. The following practices, although fortu- 
nately not widespread, have created antagonism to the program: 


1. Making driver education a unit of study in some established course, 
often in history or science 


. Requiring teachers who have no interest in driver education and 
have never had a course in the subject to give such instruction 
because it is a unit in the course they teach 


. Taking students from college preparatory classes in order to give 
them driver training 


. Making a teacher a driver training instructor when he has so little 
interest in driver education and driver training that he has never 
taken a course in the subject 


. Increasing the cost of driver training through inefficient scheduling 
and other wasteful administrative practices 


It appears that changes are needed in certain rules and regulations of 
the State Board of Education ?° to facilitate correction of these prac- 
tices. The amendment of these sections can ensure that the state money 
which reimburses school districts for driver training expenses will go 
only to those districts that provide adequate time standards and instruc- 
tion by teachers trained in driver education. 

The California Driver Education Association (teachers) and the Cali- 
fornia Committee for Driver Education (lay citizens) favor implemen- 
tation of the driver education and driver training program through the 
following improvements: 


1. Driver education must be a separate offering, not a unit in a college 
preparatory course (211 schools now provide a separate course 
covering driver education, and first aid, alcohol and narcotics, and 
fire prevention as they relate to driver education, while other 
schools, such as those in Los Angeles, make driver education a 
separate offering altogether). 


. Driver education must be taught by regularly credentialed teachers 
who have had a minimum of 10 semester hours and preferably 
minors in safety education, including driver education and driver 
training. 


. Driver training time must be taken from study hall, from physical 
education (as is now most common), or from the course in which 
driver education is offered. The program may be offered in an 


10 California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Sections 173, 174, and 175. 
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extended school day, on Saturdays, during a school-year vacation, 
or during a summer vacation for students who cannot take the in- 
struction in the regular school day. 


. Driver training teacher qualifications should be the same as those 
for driver education teachers. 


. The time devoted to driver education and to driver training should 
not be less than that recommended by the National Conference on 
Driver Education held at Purdue University in 1958. This confer- 
ence, which was sponsored by the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the National Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification, and by 12 other organizations affili- 
ated with the National Education Association, supported the rec- 
ommendations of previous conferences that 30 clock hours should 
be the minimum provided for driver education, and that six clock 
hours plus observation should be allotted to driver training. 


. Efficiency in the administration of driver training programs is 
essential in order to reduce the cost. The use of simulator-car 
programs is an example of what some school districts are 
doing to increase the quality of driver training instruction and 
at the same time reduce costs. 


SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF OCTOBER, 1961 
REPORTS OF ADULT EDUCATION 


STANLEY SWORDER, Chief, Bureau of Adult Education 


The annual October reports on Adult Education, which are required 
by the Education Code and the State Board of Education, provide 
information regarding adult education program administrative services; 
the curriculum; diplomas, certificates, and degrees; guidance services; 
school operation; tuition fees; certificated and noncertificated staff; and 
salaries paid by school districts. The data presented in Tables 1 through 
9, pages 174-77, were gathered in relation to the three categories under 
which secondary schools may maintain classes or educational programs 
for adults: (1) evening high schools and evening junior colleges that 
are reported as separate schools for adults; (2) adult education classes 
attached to junior colleges; and (3) adult education classes attached to 
day high schools. 

On October 31, 1961, there were 680,888 enrollments in 20,486 public 
school adult education classes. These figures do not represent the num- 
ber of individuals enrolled, but rather the total number of enrollments 
in adult education classes. The total number of adults enrolled October 
31, 1961, as reported by the Bureau of Education Research in its semi- 
annual compilation based on official figures from school districts, was 
527,839. 

Two-thirds of all the adult education enrollments were in vocational 
and academic areas of study. Elementary subjects, English, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, sciences, social sciences, and fine arts accounted 
for 36 per cent of the adult education enrollments; business education, 
industrial education, and agriculture accounted for 31 per cent; 6 per 
cent were enrolled in Americanization courses; 11 per cent in home- 
making and parent education courses; 5 per cent in civic education and 
special fields, including driver education, first aid, leadership training, 
problems of the aging, and safety education; 3 per cent in craft classes; 
5 per cent in forum and lecture series; and 2 per cent in health and 
physical education. A more detailed distribution of enrollments by sub- 
ject area is provided in Tables 1 and 2, page 174. 

During the 1960-61 school year there was an increase of 18 per cent 
over the 1959-60 school year in the total number of certificates, diplo- 
mas, and degrees issued to adults. A total of 13,196 certificates, diplomas, 
and degrees were awarded, including 1,287 elementary certificates, 
10,050 high school diplomas, and 1,859 associate in art degrees. The 
marked increase of 120 per cent in the number of elementary certificates 
issued to adults is of special interest. 


[172] 
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The secondary school districts that elected to maintain separate 
schools for adults as evening high schools or evening junior colleges 
have established 146 such schools. Adult education classes attached to 
day high schools were maintained by 135 school districts; and 54 junior 
colleges reported adult education classes attached to their day programs, 
as well as graded classes, 75 per cent of which were adult enrollments. 


Adult education programs organized in evening high schools or eve- 
ning junior colleges had a median average daily attendance of 300 to 
399; and in the adult education classes attached to junior colleges, the 
median average daily attendance was 400 to 499. Marked increase in 
the number of adult education programs offered in evening high schools 
with an average daily attendance of 1,000 or more reflects the increased 
size of the administrative units in adult education. 


The median administrative salary in all schools with adult education 
programs was in the $12,000 to $13,999 range. The median salary for 
administrators with full-time assignments was $12,750; for administrators 
with half-time assignments, $12,000. Teachers were paid a median hourly 
rate of $5.25; and in schools with salary schedules the median minimum 
hourly rate was $6.17, the median maximum, $7.08. 


More than two-thirds of the schools for adults operated for a school 
year of 170 to 179 days, and 32 per cent operated for 200 days or more. 


Adult education programs had a median of almost two clerical posi- 
tions, the number of such positions being closely related to the average 
daily attendance or size of the program. The median of two secretarial- 
clerical positions was typical of the median adult education program 
with an average daily attendance of 300 to 399. 


No tuition fees were charged by 25 per cent of the high schools, nor 
by 73 per cent of the junior colleges that offered adult education pro- 
grams. The tuition per semester in the high schools and junior colleges 
that charged such fees was between two and three dollars. The median 
tuition fee has changed little. 


The growth pattern of adult education during recent years has been 
similar to that of the total population. For a number of years, the growth 
in attendance in junior college adult education programs exceeded that 
in the high schools. Apparently, the rapid increase in the attendance of 
such programs in the junior colleges has now reached a plateau, because 
current attendance increases in junior colleges and high schools are 
approximately the same. 


School districts accorded adequate administrative status to their adult 
education programs through employing certificated staff members on 
the basis of administrative salary schedules, and through providing the 
required clerical assistance. School districts maintaining secondary 
schools generally operated their administrative programs within the 
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same school year as their day high schools or day junior colleges. There 
has been an increase in the number of adult education programs operat- 
ing for more than the minimum school year. 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF ADULT EDUCATION ENROLLMENTS ACCORDING TO SUBJECT 
FIELD AND TYPE OF SCHOOL, 1961 


Number enrolled 


Evening high 
schools and ’ Day high 
junior colleges Junior colleges schools 


Classes 
Subject field for adults 


Mathematics. - - - - 
oc cl ieee 

Social sciences-__ -- ‘ 
Americanization---...-...---- 
Business education.............--.- 
OR ee : 
Homemaking 

Parent education 

Industrial education and agriculture - 
Civic education and special fields_---| 


Health and physical education 31 
Forum and lecture series_...-------- 13,964 


411,664 69,686 175,094 680,888 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL ADULT EDUCATION ENROLL- 
MENTS ACCORDING TO SUBJECT FIELD FOR THE SCHOOL 
YEARS 1958-59, 1960-61, AND 1961-62 


Per cent of total enrollment 


Subject field 1958-59 1960-61 


Americanization 
Business education 


Co CO GO OO HCO OO CH CIO ND Sh COD 
— 
em bt CO CU C9 CO SP SD OND BO GUT 


Homemaking 

Parent education 

Industrial education and agriculture_ 
Civic education and special fields_-- 


_ 
_ 
CO BO > CO 69 00 BO CO OOO DO > Ors 


be es Crt BO DDD AIS ONS 
~ 
— 


NBeSwSrenveSsracuny 
NOK QON SE WOK AICO e _ 
UD RORNHAONIOHEYOO 

R 2S 
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TABLE 3 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM IN EVENING HIGH 
SCHOOL AND EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
OCTOBER, 1961 


Number of days in school term! Number of schools 


1Section 122.1 (a) of the California Administrative 
Code specifies 128 days as the minimum school term for 
evening schools. 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF SECRETARIAL AND CLERICAL POSITIONS 
IN EVENING HIGH SCHOOL AND EVENING 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ADULT EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS, OCTOBER, 1961 


Number of positions Number of schools 


TABLE 5 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN EVENING HIGH SCHOOL AND EVENING 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS, OCTOBER, 1961 


Number of schools paying 
according to salary schedules 


Number of schools paying only Minimum rate | Maximum rate 
stated rate per hour per hour per hour 


to i] 
O12 » OO CHO OD 
a 


tS 
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TABLE 6 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN JUNIOR COLLEGE ADULT EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS, OCTOBER, 1961 


Number of schools paying 
according to salary schedules 


Number of schools paying only Ratelof pay Minimum rate | Maximum rate 
stated rate per hour per hour per hour per hour 


sah ag Tel at ah aaah aa: wh 
seesesssssss 
SOOCCO ATS DW et et 
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TABLE 7 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE IN EVENING HIGH SCHOOL, 
EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE, AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS, OCTOBER, 1961 


Number of schools 


Evening high schools 
d and evening junior : 
Average daily attendance colleges Junior colleges 


oo, Eos 
400-499.......... 


a, aa 


oO ae ani 
' SEES 
Lege ent ore... ....<..-... 


20 

25 

20 

15 

Senuseaceeds 18 
pe a 11 
ale 14 

6 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 
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TABLE 8 


SALARIES OF ADMINISTRATORS IN EVENING HIGH 
SCHOOL AND EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE ADULT 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS, OCTOBER, 1961 


Salary Number of schools! 


SERIE, occnnccantstnnnenendadutenanaine 
$6,000- 7,999_ as SE in Ree " 

8,000- 9,999... 
10,000-11,999_...____ el ta ra a 
ee ee 
CL Ee ee 
16,000-17,999 


1 Administrators had full-time assignments for adult 
education in 114 schools; and less than full-time assign- 
ments in 32 schools. 
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TABLE 9 


TUITION FEES IN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS ACCORDING 
TO TYPE OF SCHOOL, OCTOBER, 1961 


Evening high 
_ Schools and Junior a high 
Tuition junior colleges colleges schools 


DATA PROCESSING PILOT PROJECT: 
A Progress Report for 1960-61 


DONALD CRISLER, Director, Project Center for Integrated Data Processing 
ALVIN GROSSMAN, Consultant, Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services 


The State Advisory Committee on Integrated Data Processing made 
an extensive survey, during the 1959-60 school year, of the uses of data 
processing in relation to pupil personnel services in California schools. 
At the conclusion of this survey the Committee recommended that a 
two-year pilot project involving several school districts be conducted 
at a center near Sacramento to develop data processing applications and 
to identify problems and techniques related to such operations. 

The pilot project center was established in the Richmond Union High 
School District in Contra Costa County; and four other Bay Area 
counties were involved in the project. The following school districts, 
widely diversified in organizational pattern, size, testing programs, and 
report periods, participated with the Richmond schools in this project: 
the Berkeley Unified School District, Alameda County; the Napa Union 
High School District, Napa County; the Novato Unified School Dis- 
trict, Marin County; and the Vallejo Unified School District, Solano 
County. The 23 secondary schools in these five districts (one in Novato, 
ten in Richmond, and four each in Berkeley, Napa, and Vallejo), had 
a total enrollment of 35,000 students. 

The center began its operations with an orientation program that was 
attended by representatives from all the participating schools districts 
on July 27, 1960. At this session, under the direction of Dr. Grossman, 
and at the more extensive sessions attended by 65 administrators and 
counselors, August 24-25, 1960, the following aspects of the project 
were discussed: 


1. An overview of the project and an outline of major objectives 


2. Orientation to the machines and the punched cards used in data 
processing 

. Descriptions of an attendance accounting system; a newly devel- 
oped system for scoring and reporting standardized tests; a ma- 
chine-processed grade-reporting system; a mechanized system of 
student programing that retains counselor control; and a machine- 
processed cumulative guidance record 


. Plans providing for two-way communication and in-service train- 
ing for the project 

. A demonstration of the various machines at the data processing 
installation 


[178] 
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Preparations were made during August, 1960, to accommodate the 
project. A staff was employed, facilities prepared, and equipment in- 
stalled. Before the end of the month, the basic information needed at 
the center for processing each student’s record had been obtained from 
the schools and punched into cards. 


Proyect ORGANIZATION 


The data processing equipment of the Richmond Union High School 
District was leased for use by the project from 5:00 p.m. to 1:00 a.m., 
after the regular shift of the Richmond staff ended at 5:00 p.m. The 
machine crew worked this second shift, and the director’s schedule, 
which was arranged so as to overlap part of the school day and the 
early part of the second shift, enabled the director to conduct business 
with the schools during the day and to arrange for data processing dur- 
ing the evening. The machines were adjusted, when necessary, to meet 
the requirements of the project; and storage, conference, and office 
facilities were prepared adjacent to the machine installation. The orig- 
inal staff consisted of the director, a tab supervisor, and a tab operator. 
A keypunch operator was added to the staff in January, 1961. 

The transportation of data between the center and the various schools 
presented an immediate problem. After investigation of several possi- 
bilities, including commercial carriers, the center contracted with a 
Richmond school custodian, whose regular work was scheduled in the 
evenings, to make pickups and deliveries in the daytime. This arrange- 
ment was flexible, was paid for on a mileage basis, and enabled the center 
to maintain control over the transportation of data. 

A two-way line of communication was established between the school 
districts and the center with co-ordinators as liaison. The co-ordinators 
met monthly with the project director to discuss project business, to 
bring suggestions from their respective districts, and to receive recom- 
mendations and announcements to take back to their schools. The co- 
ordinators also helped plan project goals and evaluate current progress. 
Minutes of the monthly meetings were duplicated, and the co-ordinators 
received extra copies to use in keeping their respective district leaders 
abreast of developments in the project. Duplicate copies were also sent 
to members of the State Advisory Committee on Integrated Data Proc- 
essing. Within their own school districts the co-ordinators were respon- 
sible for arranging for in-service training where needed, for scheduling 
pickups and deliveries between individual schools and a central point 
within the district, and for co-ordinating the data processing activities 
in their districts. . 

Widespread interest in the project brought numerous requests for 
information, samples of forms, and conducted tours of the center. In 
order to provide opportunity for interested school personnel to keep 
abreast of developments at the center, a comprehensive orientation pro- 
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gram was presented on the first Monday of each month. This program 
included an explanation of the various data processing applications, a 
tour of the installation, and the distribution of packets of sample tab 
forms, cards, and related data. 

The organization and functioning of the project was generally satis- 
factory, but certain problems developed. The most serious problem had 
been anticipated, but was difficult to overcome—the variation of data 
among the five districts and among schools within these districts. Some 
progress was made during the year in getting the schools to agree to 
use common forms, common procedures, and common course titles and 
codes within their respective school districts. The solution to the prob- 
lem of transportation of data between the center and the respective 
districts was quite satisfactorily solved. A third problem involved the 
use of the machines and the facilities. Misunderstandings occasionally 
arose because two crews used the same machines and work area. How- 
ever, generally speaking, co-operation between the two staffs has been 
good. Communication between the center and the individual schools 
constituted a fourth problem, since the machine crew of the project 
operated at a time when the schools were not open, and the processing 
problems that developed had to wait until the next day to be solved. 
This occasionally caused a 24-hour interruption in the processing of a 
specific job, and confusion in the relaying of information between the 
schools and the center. 


Data Processinc APPLICATIONS 


The first application of data processing to pupil personnel service 
information was used in relation to attendance accounting. In prepara- 
tion for this application, school administrators and attendance personnel 
met at the center on August 29, 1960, for orientation to the new system 
to be used. Forms and detailed outlines of procedures were distributed 
and discussed. At a later date, meetings were conducted in each of the 
participating districts to review the procedures and to discuss questions 
that had arisen. The system, designed for apportionment attendance 
accounting only, was put into effect at the opening of school in Sep- 
tember, 1960. Although minor problems were encountered during the 
first months of the program, this application soon became a routine and 
efficient operation. 

A deck of port-a-punch attendance cards containing one card per 
student was reproduced from master files and delivered to the respective 
schools at the beginning of each school month. The specially designed 
cards for this system were perforated so that holes punched in the 
cards by the attendance clerk represented (1) days of absence for 
reasons other than illness or quarantine; and (2) days not enrolled. 
These manually punched cards were returned to the center for process- 
ing at the end of each school month. 
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A detailed register was then printed for each school, and a summary 
report which contained prior month and year-to-date totals was pro- 
duced for each school district office. Registers and summary reports 
were arranged to provide subtotals for grade-levels and to show the 
district of residence for seventh and eighth grade students. Statistics on 
dropouts were provided as a by-product of the attendance accounting 
application. The attendance card of each dropout was coded with one 
of 36 possible reasons for his leaving school. A summary report on 
dropouts is produced periodically from these data. 


The attendance accounting application also serves a vital function in 
the over-all work of the center by keeping the master deck for each 
school up-to-date. Changes in data on new students and on students 
who leave school are conveyed to the center by means of the student’s 
attendance card when the deck is submitted for processing at the close 
of each month. 


The center does not maintain a master card file on students in the 
Berkeley Unified School District, which processes its own attendance 
accounting, and furnishes a reproduced master deck on its students each 
time that the center handles a data processing job for the district. This 
presents the only problem in connection with the attendance accounting 
application, which has been a highly successful operation. 


The second application to be put into effect was in relation to stand- 
ardized test scoring and reporting. Tests were administered in October, 
1960. The Fully Automatic Scoring Technique system, which is being 
developed in the project, is a radically new concept in standardized test- 
ing. This system, originated by Charles F. Wilkes, Chief Accountant 
for the Richmond Schools, and a project consultant, eliminates the 
many hours of clerical work traditionally associated with standardized 
testing, and precludes the use of special equipment, since it uses general- 
purpose data processing machines. 


The usual 805-answer sheet is replaced in the Fully Automatic Scor- 
ing Technique by a specially designed mark-sense answer card. The 
student’s name and other identifying information is transcribed mechan- 
ically from the master card maintained at the center to the test card. 
When the test card is delivered to the school it contains all necessary 
data in printed form as well as in punched holes for subsequent machine 
processing. The cards are distributed to the respective students, and the 
test is administered in the usual manner. At the conclusion of the testing 
period, the cards are collected in random sequence and returned to the 
center for processing. Test cards are corrected and raw scores are con- 
verted entirely by machine processing. All necessary data are then in 
punched-card form, and the cards are also used to print listings and 
pressure-sensitive labels for cumulative records. 
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All the machine problems have been solved, and the testing system is 
now ready for efficient volume operation. It should be noted that the 
system relieves school personnel of all writing, alphabetizing, sorting, 
converting of raw scores, and manual posting of test data. It is antici- 
pated that the process will result in economy, a greater variety of 
reports, and a shortened interval of time between testing and reporting 
of test results. 


During the first year, when procedures were developed for utilizing 
the Fully Automatic Scoring Technique with seven major tests, most 
of which included more than one form, 28 electros were designed for 
14 scoring cards. Machine-scoring keys and conversion decks were de- 
veloped, and a start was made in punching hand-scoring keys. Hand- 
scoring keys with the test cards were sent back to the schools after 
the tests had been scored. This permitted the schools to check by hand 
any scores that they questioned. Many types of listings and labels were 
developed because of the variety in the types of converted scores re- 
quested, and the various combinations of tests administered. During the 
first year, approximately 80,000 individual tests were processed through 
this system. 

The problems connected with this application were not produced 
by the system itself, but by the inexperience of the personnel involved 
and by the variations among the districts’ testing programs. The basic 
soundness of the system was demonstrated, and despite the complexity 


of the operation, the first year’s experience with this application was 
considered satisfactory. 


The third application of processing pupil personnel service data was 
used in relation to reports of grades. The first half year was spent in 
planning, and the actual processing was begun in all but a few schools 
during the spring semester. Considerable time was spent in designing 
cards and other forms, listing course offerings by district, and develop- 
ing procedures. Progress was made in obtaining uniformity in course 
titles and in course numbers in the different schools within a district, 
although no attempt was made to obtain such uniformity among the 
districts. A common machine printing format was established for all 
report cards, although some differences were allowed in design details 
to meet the varying needs of the districts. 


Although space precludes a detailed description of the procedure, 
the basic features of the system may be outlined. Prior to the end of 
the first grading period, the master schedule and the individual student 
programs are obtained and converted into punched card form. At the 
end of each grading period, the teacher receives one deck of cards per 
class. These cards, which identify each student and his class, are designed 
so that the teacher can transcribe the necessary data from the rollbook 
by filling mark-sense bubbles on the card with an electrographic pencil. 
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The cards are then returned to the center where they serve as the source 
of information for printing the report cards. Earned credits are auto- 
matically reported each semester. Pressure-sensitive labels are produced 
for posting cumulative records at the end of each semester. 

The teacher’s responsibility in the production of the report cards is 
limited to mark-sensing one card per student at each grading period. 
Report cards are not returned to the school by the students, since new 
copies are produced for each grading period, and each card contains 
all previous grades for the year. Thus teachers are relieved of the task 
of collecting the cards; and since the pressure-sensitive labels are pro- 
duced for posting grades and credits on the cumulative record card, 
certificated personnel are relieved of posting this information by hand. 

A variety of by-product reports can be produced from grade report 
data in punched card form. This phase of the application, to be devel- 
oped during the second year of the project, could include such by- 
product possibilities as honor lists, failure lists, analyses of report card 
grades by students and teachers, and analyses of these grades according 
to class, course, department, or school. 

While most of the time spent on the application of data processing 
to grade reports during the first year was in planning and in getting the 
system underway, present indications are that this application could 
become a significant development. Much of the clerical work of cer- 
tificated personnel can be eliminated through the processing and distri- 
bution of report cards and the posting of marks on cumulative record 
cards; and the by-products of this application could be used to aid 
evaluations and plans of programs. 

Applications of machine-processed systems to the scheduling of stu- 
dents and to the development of the proposed California Guidance 
Record will begin at such time as is determined by the participating 
districts. These additional applications will depend upon the time that 
will be required to refine the operations for current applications. 


SUMMARY—PROBLEMS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


An initial and unavoidable problem of the project, based on the limi- 
tations of time between the opening of the center and the beginning 
of school, was the need for more planning to prepare for operations. 

The problem of the transportation of materials, which was presented 
at the beginning of the project, was solved satisfactorily. 

Although actual operations at the center did not reach maximum 
capacity during the first year, certain problems developed in relation 
to the volume of processing at peak periods, the number of people 
involved in handling source data, and the variations in schedules and in 
the types of end products among the school districts. It can be antici- 
pated that problems in these areas will become much more acute as the 
center expands its operations and extends its services to more schools. 
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The system for developing the attendance accounting application has 
been completed and is functioning satisfactorily. It was logical to have 
developed this application first, because it also provided a method for 
keeping master decks of students’ cards updated. 

Although the testing and report card grade applications were not put 
into full operation during the first year of the project, the feasibility 
of using these applications, as well as the by-products that they provide, 
was demonstrated. 

Considerable progress was made in developing the cards, forms, and 
procedures needed in carrying out the various applications. The center 
will continue to make adjustments in the processing of pupil personnel 
service data, and will further the development of application by- 
products during the second year of the project. 

The monthly orientation sessions for school personnel, and the co- 
ordinators’ meetings accomplished their respective purposes. 

As a result of the first year’s operation, the project center has (1) 
developed satisfactory techniques for the transportation of materials, 
for two-way communication with the schools, and for the orientation 
of visitors; (2) completely mastered one application; and (3) proven 
the feasibility of two others. 

The following questions remain to be answered during the second 
year of operation of the pilot project center: 


1. What effect would larger volume of pupil personnel data have 
upon the applications? 


. What further problems would develop because of the diversity 
in requirements among districts, and among schools within dis- 
tricts? 

3. How would the occurrence of peak periods affect scheduling? 


. Would bottlenecks develop in the use of the same machines for 
large-volume jobs in different applications? 


. What problems would develop as a result of the relatively large 
number of people handling the input data? 


. Would in-service training in the districts keep pace with the grow- 
ing needs of the project? 


. What problems would occur in the development of project by- 
product reports? 


Departmental Communications 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 
APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF 


Ricuarp S. NELson was appointed Assistant Chief, Bureau of Indus- 
trial Education, March 1, 1962. Mr. Nelson came to the Department in 
1954, where he was Special Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion for the Southern Region with headquarters in Los Angeles until 
1956, and from 1959 to 1962, he served in the same office as Supervisor 
of Technical Education. In the interim between 1956 and 1959 he was 
Program Specialist in the Trade and Industrial Education Branch of 
the Office of Education, United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. A native of San Diego, California, Mr. Nelson at- 
tended schools there, received his bachelor of arts degree and his master 
of arts degree from San Diego State College, and has done graduate 
work at the University of California, Los Angeles, and at the University 
of Maryland. His experience includes teaching at the University of 
Southern California, the University of California, Los Angeles, and at 
Idaho State University, Pocatello, Idaho. 


RUSSELL JOURNIGAN was appointed Supervisor of Technical Education, 
Bureau of Industrial Education, for the Southern Region Los Angeles 
headquarters, March 1, 1962. Mr. Journigan has served in the Los An- 
geles office as Special Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education 
since August, 1960. He was Assistant Professor in Electronics and Draft- 
ing at Long Beach State College from 1956 to 1960, and instructed in 
electronics at Pasadena City College from 1950 to 1956. A native of 
Los Angeles, Mr. Journigan attended schools in Whittier and Pasadena. 
He received his bachelor of arts degree and master of arts degree from 
Long Beach State College, and he has been doing graduate work at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


For Your Information 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education at 
its regular meeting held in Sacramento, March 8 and 9, 1962. 


Approval of School District Organization Change 


In accordance with the provisions of Chapter 9 of Division 5 of the 
Education Code (Section 3151), the Board approved the following pro- 
posal regarding a change in school district organization: 


Formation of a unified school district in El Dorado County—A proposal by El 
Dorado County Committee on School District Organization that an election be 
held to determine whether the voters in the area of El Dorado Union High 
School District wish to form a unified school district. 


Approval of Organization for School District Membership 


In accordance with Education Code Section 1131, the Board approved 
the following organization for which membership may be paid from 
funds of school districts or offices of county superintendents of schools 
for the period ending June 30, 1964, subject, however, to the organiza- 
tion notifying the Department of Education immediately, whenever 
there is a change in the bylaws, charter, constitution, or purposes of 
the organization, and subject further to withdrawal of approval by the 
State Board of Education at its discretion. 


Approved for membership by schools and by county superintendents of schools 


American Association of School Librarians 
President: Sara Fenwick 
Executive Director: David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary: Dorothy McGinniss 
Headquarters address: 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Schedule of State Board of Education Meetings 


The schedule of regular meetings of the Board through June, 1962, 
was listed in the October, 1961 issue of California Schools. The fol- 
lowing schedule was adopted for the remainder of 1962. The first date 
is listed in case the necessity for a July meeting arises. 


Date Place 

July 19, 1962 - — $$ San Francisco 
September 13 and 14, 1962 Oceanside 
October 11 and 12, 1962______ Pasadena High School 
November 1 and 2, 1962. _ Foothill Junior College, Los Altos Hills 
November 29 and 30, 1962 San Francisco City College 
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Renewal of Previously Revoked Credentials 


The Board directed renewal of the previously revoked teaching cre- 
dentials of Anthony DiGenova (birth date 9-10-22), upon filing of 
application and fees. 


Revocation of Credentials for Public School Service 
The Board revoked the credentials, life diplomas, and other docu- 
ments for public school service heretofore issued to the following per- 
sons: By authority of 
Date of Revocation Education Code 
Name birth effective Section 
Alexander, Barry Sie hs ey | ? March 8, 1962 13202 


Al-Omar, Hikmet M. Naji 
(a.k.a. Kikmet Al-Omar, 
Hikmet Naji Mohammed 
Alomer, Hikmet Al-Omar)...._..._1-._ 1-30 March 8, 1962 13206 


Berg, Jeffrey Gary 8-31-33 March 8, 1962 — 
1312 


Cerezo, Jesus M.__._. eee February 8, 1962 13205 
Daley, Thomas Vincent 5- 9-04 March 8, 1962 13207 
Lamson, William Ernest _... 4-22-26 March 8, 1962 13207 


Lockett, Olyn Scott (Brown) (a. y a. 
Olynn Cecile Scott Brown, Olynn 
Scott Brown, Olyn Cecile eew _. 12-19-18 March 8, 1962 


Madariaga, Fauster, Jr..____. -12- February 16, 1962 


Marich, Wilburt (a.k.a. Wilbert 
Marich) __._._ 8-30-30 March 8, 1962 


Vacirca, James ‘Wain 4-26-35 March 8, 1962 
Weaver, Nancy Wilkin _... 8 1-37 March 8, 1962 


Revocation of Credentials Order Rescinded 


The Board rescinded the order of revocation of the credentials of 
Frances Marie Barbata, a.k.a. Joan Frances Bonhaie, a.k.a. Joan Frances 
Bertato (birth date 5-7-36), entered by the Board on October 12, 1961. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


A master calendar of educational meetings and events of state-wide 
or regional significance is maintained in the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The principal list of 1961-62 events appeared in 
the September, 1961 issue of California Schools. Notices that are not 
received at the time of publication of this list are published as they are 
received. 


Date Organization and event Place 
July 10, 11, 12, 1962 Cubberley Conference on Stanford University, 
Administration in Education Stanford 


Professional Literature 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Building Administrative Personnel Salaries and Salary Schedules. California Teach- 
ers Association Research Bulletin 150, February, 1962. Burlingame, California: 
California Teachers Association, 1962. Pp. vi + 58. 


Central Office Personnel Administrative Salaries and Salary Schedules—1961-1962. 
California Teachers Association Research Bulletin 151, February, 1962. Burlin- 
game, California: California Teachers Association, 1962. Pp. vi + 58. 


Economic Literacy for Americans: A Program for Schools and For Citizens. A 
Statement on National Policy by the Research and Policy Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, February, 1962. New York 22, N.Y.: Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 1962. Pp. 60. $0.75. 


The Education of Migrant Children: Questions and Answers. Prepared by GrorcE 
E. Haney. OE-20038, Office of Education. Washington 25, D.C.: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1962. Pp. 12.* 


Educational and Psychological Testing. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 1, February, 1962. Washington 6, D.C.: American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1962. Pp. 1-116. $2.00. 

Forp, Epmunp A., and Wa ker, Virait R. Public Secondary Schools. Statistics of 
Education in the United States, 1958-59 Series, No. 1. OE-20032-59, Office of 
Education. Washington 25, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1961. Pp. vi + 52. $0.40.* 

Improving Industrial Arts Teaching: A Call to the Profession. Conference Report, 
June 1960. OE-33022, en agg No. 656, Office of Education. Washington 25, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1962. Pp. vi + 70. $0.60.* 

** Art in the Academic High Schools. Curriculum Bulletin, 1960-61 Series, No. 

Brooklyn 1, New York: Board of Education of the City of New York, 1961. 
Pp. 340. $3.00. 

National Defense Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes, Summer 1962 and 
Academic Year, 1962-63. OE-25015-63, Office of Education. Washington 25, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1962. Pp. 20.* 

National Defense Graduate Fellowships: Graduate Programs, 1962-63. OE-55017-63, 
Office of Education. Washington 25, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, E duca- 
tion, and Welfare, 1962. Pp. iv 24.* 

The Pay of Professors. A Report on the Ford Foundation Grants for College- 
Teacher Salaries. New York 22, N.Y.: Ford Foundation, [1962]. Pp. iv + 36.* 
Peck, Rosert F., and oe James V., Jr. Mental Health. What Research 
Says to the Teacher Series, No. 24. Washington 6, D.C.: Department of Class- 
room Teachers, American Educational Research Association, National Education 

Association, 1962. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

Regents Educational Television Project, 1961-1962: Elementary Programs. Albany, 
N.Y.: Bureau of Elementary Curriculum Development, University of the State of 
New York, State Education Department, 1961. Pp. 54. 


* For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 

** Currently available without charge on request from the Ford Foundation, Office of Reports, 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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